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MEREDITH  COLLEGE 


JANUARY,  1914 


The  Approximate  Value  of  Recent  Degrees  of 
Southern  Colleges* 

ELIZABETH  AVERY  C0LT0N,  MEREDITH  COLLEGE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

According  to  1910  announcements,  with  three  exceptions,1 
the  1914  graduates  of  every  institution  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  will  have  completed  four  years  of  college  work;  conse- 
quently, in  the  future,  students  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
transferring  from  one  Association  college  to  another.  Former 
degrees  of  these  colleges,  however,  were  not  so  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  each  other;  in  fact,  a  few  colleges  now  in  the  Associa- 
tion might  find  difficulty  in  crediting  with  any  college  work  their 
own  graduates  of  1895,  the  year  the  Southern  College  Associa- 
tion was  organized.  For  instance,  an  1896  graduate  of  Con- 
verse, who  applied  last  spring  for  advanced  standing  at  a  north- 
ern university,  had  entered  the  junior  class  of  Converse  from  a 
nine-year  graded  school;  and  though  she  had  doubtless  substi- 
tuted Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity for  third  and  fourth  year  high  school  subjects,  her  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree  represented  only  four  years  of  work  above  the 
seventh  grade.  And  as  the  requirements  of  several  other  col- 
leges in  the  Association  remained  until  comparatively  recently 
vague  and  elastic,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  accurately 
the  amount  of  college  work  completed  at  a  number  of  these  in- 
stitutions even  during  the  past  ten  years. 

iMillsaps  College  and  Louisiana  State  University  did  not  begin  requiring  14  entrance 
units  until  the  fall  of  1911;  and  the  University  of  Florida  required  only  12  entrance  units 
till  the  fall  of  1913. 

*This  paper  was  presented  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  Nov.  6-8,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Estimates 
of  the  degrees  of  only  118  southern  colleges  are  given. 
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But  as  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  degrees  of  students  whose 
whole  college  life  was  spent  in  institutions  conforming  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Southern  College  Association  are  of  a  little 
better  quality  than  those  whose  college  life,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
was  spent  in  institutions  not  well  enough  organized  or  equipped 
to  belong  to  the  Association,  I  have  prepared  two  tables  of  sta- 
tistics, the  first  showing  the  number  of  years  of  college  work 
represented  by  the  A.B.  degree  from  1904  to  1913  of  all  institu- 
tions belonging  to  the  Southern  College  Association  before  1906, 
and  the  second  showing  the  number  of  years  of  work  repre- 
sented by  the  A.B.  degree  from  1904  to  1913  of  institutions 
recognized  by  the  Association  since  1906. 

None  of  the  colleges  or  universities  in  the  second  table  except 
Agnes  Scott,  beginning  wTith  the  class  of  1911,  and  the  University 
of  Georgia,  beginning  with  the  class  of  1913,  has  yet  had  grad- 
uates whose  college  life  began  under  the  regulations  demanded 
by  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern  States ;  but  prob- 
ably the  best  graduates  of  all  these  institutions  have  completed, 
as  far  as  the  quantity  of  subject  matter  is  concerned,  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  college  work  indicated  in  each  case.  But  as  the 
graduates  of  the  colleges  cited  in  both  tables,  who  go  to  other 
colleges  for  advanced  work,  are  apt  to  choose  a  northern  uni- 
versity, the  equitable  rating  of  the  past  and  present  degrees  of 
institutions  belonging  to  this  Association  is  mainly  a  problem  for 
the  deans  of  northern  universities. 

The  chief  rating  problem  of  deans  of  colleges  in  the  South- 
ern Association  consists  in  determining  the  amount  of  credit 
due  students  from  the  343  southern  colleges  not  in  the  Associa- 
tion. Most  of  these  are  colleges  only  in  name;  but  several  ap- 
proach the  minimum  standard  of  a  college,  and  one  or  two  are 
in  equipment,  though  not  in  organization,  equal  to  some  Asso- 
ciation colleges.  I  have,  therefore,  selected  thirty-seven  of  the 
better  equipped  and  better  organized  of  these  non-Association 
colleges  and  have  compiled  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
years  of  work  above  fourteen  secondary  school  units  repre- 
sented since  1904  by  the  A.B.  degree  of  each. 
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There  is,  no  doubt,  wider  variation  in  the  equipment  and  gen- 
eral college  atmosphere  among  these  thirty-seven  colleges  and 
universities  than  among  those  belonging  to  the  Southern  College 
Association.  But  it  might  be  fair  to  credit  tentatively  the  best 
students  even  from  the  weakest  of  these  colleges  with  the  number 
of  years  of  college  work  indicated  in  each  case;  for  in  subject 
matter,  at  least,  they  have  covered  standard  courses,  and  brains 
sometimes  help  to  counterbalance  material  equipment. 

A  more  difficult  class  of  non-Association  colleges,  however,  to 
rate  justly  are  those  with  extremely  inadequate  equipment  and 
with  a  student  body  largely  made  up  of  preparatory  and  special- 
study  pupils.  And  as  this  condition  prevails  especially  among 
women's  colleges  in  the  South,  I  have  limited  my  further  ratings 
to  the  southern  colleges  for  women  not  already  included  in  the 
preceding  tables. 

The  typical  college  for  women  in  the  south  completes  twelve  or 
fourteen  units  of  secondary  school  work  by  the  end  of  the  soph- 
omore year,  and  devotes  the  junior  and  senior  years  largely  to 
superficial  courses  in  psychology,  ethics,  astronomy,  geology, 
history,  and  literature.  But  these  courses  are  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  standard  junior  and  senior  college  courses,  and 
they  are  even  less  equivalent  to  standard  freshman  and  sopho- 
more work.  It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that  the  best  grad- 
uates of  institutions  of  this  class  are  able  to  make  a  good  record 
in  junior  and  senior  elective  courses  in  a  standard  college;  but 
this  proves  merely  that  they  are  unusually  intelligent.  It  is  far 
from  being  a  guarantee  of  thorough  training  in  required  college 
courses.  For  example,  a  graduate  of  one  of  these  colleges  was 
admitted  to  Vassar  as  a  special  student;  as  she  was  gifted  in 
English,  she  did  excellent  work  in  junior  courses  in  English  lit- 
erature and  history.  The  next  year,  however,  when  she  was 
admitted  as  a  regular  freshman,  she  had  difficulty  in  passing 
freshman  Latin  and  mathematics.  Graduates  of  these  colleges, 
therefore,  even  though  they  should  prove  their  ability  to  grasp 
more  or  less  independent  courses  in  literature,  history,  psychol- 
ogy, and  economics,  should  not  be  credited  with  two  years  of 
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college  work;  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  should  also  represent 
college  training  in  some  subjects  based  on  specific  preliminary 
courses  in  the  same  subject. 

But  since  the  graduates  of  the  colleges  under  consideration 
have  completed  two  years  of  work  over,  if  not  above,  that  re- 
quired of  high  school  graduates,  perhaps  the  more  intelligent  and 
more  mature  of  these  might  be  allowed  as  much  as  fifteen  hours 
of  college  credit.  They  would  still  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  some  courses  dependent  on  preliminary  courses  in  the 
same  subject;  and  this  would  be  a  test,  not  only  of  native  ability, 
but  also  of  previous  specific  training.  With  the  above  points  in 
mind  it  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  students  with  especially 
good  records  the  1913  and  1914  A.B.  degrees,  or  diplomas,*  of 
the  following  institutions  might  be  considered  equivalent  to  one 
year  of  college  work : 

Brenau  College  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Caldwell  College Danville,  Ky. 

Centenary   College-Conservatory Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Central  College Conway,  Ark. 

Chicora  College  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Chowan  College Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Columbia  College   Columbia,  S.  C. 

Coker  College Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Cox  College College  Park,  Ga. 

Davenport  College  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  College Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Greenville  Female  College Greenville,  S.  C. 

Grenada  College Grenada,  Miss. 

Lander  College Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Lagrange  Female  College Lagrange,  Ga. 

Limestone  College  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Logan  College  Russellville,  Ky. 

Mansfield  College   Mansfield,  La. 

Margaret  College Versailles,  Ky. 

Marion  Seminary  Marion,  Ala. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Mary    Baldwin    Seminary    Staunton,    Va. 

Meridian  Woman's  College Meridian,  Miss. 

♦Several  of  these  colleges  have  raised  their  admission  requirements  since  1910,  but  that 
does  not  affect  their  1913  and  1914  degrees. 
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North  Texas  College t Sherman,  Texas. 

Peace  Institute*   ("Pull"  diploma) Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Queen's  College   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Saint  Mary's  College Dallas,  Texas. 

Saint  Mary's  School1 Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sayre  College Lexington,  Ky. 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute Clinton,  La. 

Southern  Presbyterian  College Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute. Abingdon,  Va. 

Switzer  College Itasca,  Texas. 

Texas  Fairmont  Seminary Weatherford,  Texas. 

Texas  Presbyterian  College Milford,  Texas. 

Virginia  Intermont  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Virginia  Institute Bristol,  Va. 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West Due  West,  S.  C. 

It  is  probable  that  students  from  the  colleges  in  the  above  list 
would  be  entitled  to  almost  as  much  college  credit  at  the  end  of 
their  junior,  as  at  the  end  of  their  senior,  year;  and  it  would, 
of  course,  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  wish  a  stand- 
ard degree  to  transfer  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  to  the 
freshman  class  of  a  standard  college. 

There  are  seven  additional  colleges  that  until  recently  were  of 
the  same  general  type  as  those  just  discussed : 

Athens  College Athens,  Ala. 

Bessie  Tift  College Forsyth,  Ga. 

College  for  Women Columbia,  S.  C. 

Judson  College Marion,  Ala. 

Galloway  College Searcy,  Ark. 

Greensboro  Female  College Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Shorter  College  Rome,  Ga. 

During  the  past  four  or  five  years,  however,  these  colleges 
have  improved  sufficiently  to  deserve  special  consideration.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  college  work  represented  by  a  degree 
from  any  college,  however,  the  most  important  factor  should,  of 
course,  be  the  requirements  of  the  institution  when  the  student 
entered.  This  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and,  besides,  such  informa- 
tion is  often  difficult  to  obtain  from  college  authorities  or  from 

iDoes  not  confer  degrees. 
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catalogues.  For  instance,  both  Judson  and  Shorter  announced 
standard  admission  requirements  a  year  or  two  before  they  were 
able  to  enforce  them;  and  Bessie  Tift  "requested"  fourteen  en- 
trance units  in  1909,  but  in  1910,  a  year  later,  announced  a  re- 
quirement of  only  ten  units.  Therefore,  though  the  1915  grad- 
uates of  all  of  these  colleges  except  Athens1  and  Galloway2,  will 
presumably  have  completed  four  years  of  work  above  fourteen 
secondary  school  units,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  1913  or  1914 
graduates  of  any  of  these  institutions  should  be  credited  with  as 
much  as  two  years  of  standard  college  work. 

Several  colleges  for  women  in  the  south  offer  what  they  call  a 
"junior  college  course";  but  in  most  cases  the  course  so  desig- 
nated does  not  differ  materially  from  the  courses  offered  by 
typical  southern  colleges  for  women;  consequently,  with  the 
three  exceptions  cited  below  these  institutions  were  classed  with 
the  "typical"  colleges  already  discussed : 

All  Saints'  College Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Hamilton  College3 Lexington,  Ky. 

Ward-Belmont   College    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Hamilton  "Junior  College 
Course"  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  two  years'  college  credit; 
but  the  1912-1913  catalogue  of  Hamilton  College  recorded  only 
one  student  who  had  received  the  "Junior  College"  diploma. 
And  the  1913  catalogue  of  All  Saints'  records  no  students  pur- 
suing the  two  years  of  college  work  offered ;  therefore,  All  Saints' 
would  seem,  for  the  present,  to  be  merely  a  good  preparatory 
school.  Ward-Belmont,  a  combination  of  Ward  Seminary  and 
Belmont  College,  offers  a  "Classical  Course,"  which  should  pre- 
pare students  for  the  junior  year  of  a  standard  college,  but  as 
Ward-Belmont  did  not  open  until  the  fall  of  1913,  any  estimate 
of  the  value  of  its  work  should  be  postponed  until  it  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  award  diplomas. 

'Athens  College  announced  an  entrance  requirement  of  14  units  in  1911,  but  they  were 
equivalent  to  only  11.5  units. 

2Galloway  College,  on  account  of  high  school  conditions  in  Arkansas,  still  requires  only 
12  entrance  units. 

3If  Hamilton  College  would  include  its  "freshman"  and  "sophomore"  courses  in  its 
preparatory  department,  and  would  call  its  "junior"  and  "senior"  years  freshman  and 
sophomore,  respectively,  it  would  be  the  model  junior  college  in  the  South. 
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It  would  also  be  futile  to  attempt  to  rate  the  work  of  the  fol- 
lowing colleges  opened  since  1909 : 

Anderson  College  (1912) Anderson,  S.  C. 

Belhaven  College  and  Institute  (1911) Jackson,  Miss. 

Carolina  College   (1912) Maxton,  N.  C. 

Roanoke  Woman's  College  (1912) Salem,  Va. 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama  (1910) Montgomery,  Ala. 

As  Anderson  College  and  Carolina  College  did  not  publish  in 
their  1913-1914  catalogues  a  classified  list  of  students,  they  have 
probably  had  no  college  students  yet.  The  catalogues  of  Ttoan- 
oke  Woman's  College  records  no  graduates  for  1913.  And  as 
Belhaven  College  and  Woman's  College  of  Alabama  have  not 
yet  had  any  graduates  entirely  of  their  own  training,  in  order 
to  estimate  the  value  of  their  degrees,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  in  each  case  from  what  institution  a  student  was  given 
advanced  credit.  Each  degree,  so  far,  from  either  of  these  insti- 
tutions, therefore,  would  have  to  be  valued  individually. 

The  1913  degrees  of  the  remaining  fifty-eight1  educational 
institutions  in  the  south  claiming  to  be  colleges  for  women  do  not 
apparently  represent  any  standard  college  work  at  all.  In  many 
cases  the  degree  is  not  equivalent  to  the  diploma  of  a  standard 
high  school;  and  this  remains  true  even  in  those  cases  where 
bright  students  have  seemingly  justified  the  advanced  credit 
given  them  at  standard  colleges. 

My  attempted  rating  of  the  work  done  at  southern  colleges  is, 
of  course,  most  inadequate,  but  at  any  rate  my  estimates  have 
been  conservative ;  and  I  am  sure  that  more  injustice  is  done  by 
giving  students  from  doubtful  colleges  too  much  credit  than  by 
giving  them  too  little.  I  know  a  young  man  who,  several  years 
ago,  was  admitted  from  a  preparatory  school  to  the  senior  class 
of  a  southern  university,  where  he  made  an  excellent  record  in 
philosophy,  history,  and  second  year  German.  His  A.B.  degree 
and  high  recommendations  from  the  southern  university  admit- 
ted him  to  the  senior  class  of  a  northern  university,  where  he 
elected  eleven  hours  of  law  and  a  course  in  Spanish.     And  so 

Colleges  for  women  in  Missouri,  and  two  colleges  for  women  in  Maryland — Notre 
Dame  and  Mt.  St.  Agnes— have  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 
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with  two  A.B.  degrees — one  from  a  well-known  southern  uni- 
versity and  the  other  from  a  first  class  northern  university — he 
has  never  had  a  single  college  course  in  English,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Science,  or  even  in  a  "vocational"  subject.  Naturally 
he  has  had  some  difficulty  in  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

And  yet  the  northern  university  that  accepted  the  degree  of 
the  southern  university  as  equivalent  to  three  years  of  college 
work  really  tries  in  admitting  students  to  advanced  standing  to 
"consider  each  case  on  its  individual  merits."  And  until  we  can 
secure  more  generally  accepted  standards  among  colleges,  this 
method,  though  open  to  many  pitfalls,  will  continue  to  be  used 
by  southern  as  well  as  by  northern  universities.  The  method  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Admissions  at 
Columbia  University: 

"The  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  the  candidate 
comes  is  examined  with  reference  to  entrance  requirements 
and  to  the  work  included  in  the  curriculum.  If  a  student's 
record  is  not  good,  he  is  not  admitted.  .  And  if  the  work  of 
the  institution  from  which  he  comes  is  not  well  known,  he 
is  asked  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the  department  in 
which  he  desires  credit.  The  final  amount  of  credit  is  de- 
termined largely  upon  the  basis  of  their  recommendations." 

As  some  southern  colleges  are  now  offering  two  or  three  years 
more  work  than  they  did  four  years  ago,  of  course  the  cata- 
logue of  the  year  when  the  student  entered  is  the  one  to  be 
examined;  but  even  that  might  not  be  an  infallible  source  of 
information.  And  a  ready-tongued  student  is  often  able  to  get 
from  the  professors  he  consults  a  little  more  credit  than  he 
deserves. 

The  Harvard  method  of  not  classifying  students  from  the 
majority  of  other  colleges  until  they  have  completed  a  year's 
work  at  Harvard  has  the  advantage  of  testing  the  general  ability 
of  a  student  before  definitely  giving  him  credit  for  work  done 
elsewhere;  but  as  T  have  already  implied  the  ability  to  grasp 
more  or  less  independent  courses  does  not  prove  that  a  student 
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has  the  background  of  a  well-rounded  education,  which  should 
be  obtained  by  the  continuation  in  college  of  several  subjects 
begun  in  a  secondary  school. 

The  difficulty  of  crediting  students  for  work  done  at  colleges 
of  doubtful  standard  might  be  obviated  by  requiring  candidates 
for  advanced  standing  to  be  examined  in  the  studies  previously 
pursued  by  the  class  they  wish  to  join,  and  in  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  electives  to  give  full  standing  in  that  class.  Or  at  least 
examinations  might  be  required  in  subjects  which  the  candidate 
does  not  continue,  and  yet  wishes  credit  for. 

But  the  question  as  to  which  are  doubtful  colleges  still  re- 
mains. And  heretofore  the  settling  of  this  question  has  been  a 
little  complicated  by  the  fact  that  even  as  late  as  1913,  degrees 
of  nine  colleges  belonging  to  the  Southern  College  Association 
do  not  represent  quite  four  years  of  college  work,  while  the  1913 
degrees  of  eighteen  southern  colleges  not  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation apparently  represent  the  full  amount  of  college  work. 
After  1915,  however,  with  one  exception,1  no  degree  of  a  college 
now  in  the  Association  should  represent  less  than  four  years  of 
standard  college  work;  therefore,  if  the  other  southern  colleges 
that  are  really  doing  four  years  of  college  work  would  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  this  Association,  it  would  be  far  easier  to 
distinguish  between  doubtful  and  standard  colleges.  And  if  a 
few  colleges  not  in  the  Southern  College  Association  think  that 
their  work  is  equal  to  that  of  some  Association  colleges,  they 
are  under  all  the  greater  obligation  of  uniting  with  the  Asso- 
ciation in  its  efforts  to  establish  uniform  college  standards  in 
the  South. 


University  of  Florida  required  only  twelve  entrance  points  until  the  fall  of  1913 
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What  Constitutes  a  Standard  College 

All  standardizing  agencies  agree  that  an  institution  to  be 
ranked  as  a  college  must  have: 

1.  An  admission  requirement  of  fourteen  units,  representing 
approximately  four  years  of  high  school  work.  (In  the  South, 
work  above  the  seventh  grade  is  classed  as  high  school  work.) 

2.  A  course  of  four  full  years  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

3.  At  least  six  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college 
work.  (Teachers  of  music,  art,  and  expression,  and  instructors 
who  are  not  heads  of  departments  are  not  included  in  this 
minimum  number.  Professors  who  teach  even  one  preparatory 
class  are  also  excluded.) 

4.  Buildings,  including  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  equip- 
ment adequate  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
efficiency. 

In  order  to  fill  these  conditions  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  demands  that  each  institution  on  its  list  shall  have 
"a  free  income-bearing  endowment  yielding  in  no  case  less  than 
$20,000  annually,"  or  practically  an  endowment  of  $500,000. 
The  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  refuse  to  grant 
college  charters  to  institutions  whose  resources  are  less  than 
$500,000.  And  the  Carnegie  Foundation  requires  a  minimum 
endowment  of  $200,000. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  College  Women  recommend  for  colleges  attempt- 
ing to  come  up  to  the  national  standard  a  minimum  endowment 
of  $200,000,  and  buildings  and  equipment  worth  at  least 
$400,000.  But  as  so  few  southern  colleges  have  resources  equal 
to  that  demanded  by  national  standardizing  agencies,  the  Com- 
mittee thinks  that  in  order  to  effect  legislative  action  in  southern 
states  preventing  the  increase  of  institutions  conferring  nominal 
degrees,  it  would  be  advisable  to  set  a  somewhat  lower  require- 
ment for  material  equipment  than  that  recommended  for  the 
minimum  national  standard.  And  so  with  this  object  in  view, 
the  Committee  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  standards 
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of  all  southern  colleges,  and  finds  that,  except  in  the  case  of  four 
universities  belonging  to  the  Southern  College  Association,  insti- 
tutions without  an  endowment  of  at  least  $100,000,  without  a 
college  plant  of  the  minimum  value  of  $200,000,  and  without  a 
student  body  of  at  least  seventy-five,  are  not  maintaining  a 
standard  approximating  that  formulated  above.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Standards,  therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women,  hopes 
to  influence  state  legislatures  to  pass  laws  refusing  to  grant  col- 
lege charters  to  corporations  that  can  not  guarantee  resources 
amounting  to  at  least  $300,000,  of  which  $100,000  shall  be  put 
aside  for  the  beginning  of  an  endowment  fund. 

The  Southern  Association  of  College  Women  is  also  attempt- 
ing to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  demand  that  State 
Legislatures  provide  for  a  State  Commission  of  Education, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  rate  institutions  already  holding  college 
charters,  and  to  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  the  actual  stand- 
ing of  all  such  institutions  so  that  students  and  parents  may  not 
continue  to  be  swindled  by  institutions  conferring  nominal  de- 
grees. 


What  Constitutes  a  Junior  College 

Many  southern  educational  institutions  for  women  conferring 
degrees  approximately  complete  fourteen  units  of  secondary 
school  work  by  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year ;  and  then  give 
to  students  barely  prepared  to  enter  a  standard  college  nominal 
junior  and  senior  college  courses.  Such  institutions  though 
doing  two  years  of  work  above  college  entrance  requirements  are 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  doing  two  years  of  college  work ;  for  the 
work  of  their  last  two  years  does  not  cover  standard  freshman 
and  sophomore  work,  and  it  corresponds  only  in  name  to  stand- 
ard junior  and  senior  work.  These  institutions,  therefore,  are 
not  colleges,  nor  are  they  junior  colleges.  If  they  would  put 
their  present  freshman  and  sophomore  work  into  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  their   preparatory   departments;   and   if  they 
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would  then  offer  two  years  of  standard  freshman  and  sophomore 
work;  and  if  they  would  engage  standard-college  trained  teach- 
ers, and  allow  them  time  to  conduct  college  courses ;  and  if  they 
would  provide  library  and  laboratory  equipment  adequate  for 
giving  standard  freshman  and  sophomore  work;  and  if  they 
would  discontinue  the  conferring  of  degrees — if  they  would  make 
all  these  changes — they  might  claim  to  be  junior  colleges. 
Junior  colleges  do  not  confer  degrees,  but  they  do  award  certifi- 
cates, or  diplomas,  indicating  that  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work  have  been  completed. 

Institutions,  therefore,  to  be  properly  ranked  as  junior  col- 
leges should  have : 

1.  An  admission  requirement  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  units  rep- 
resenting approximately  four  years  of  high  school  work. 

2.  A  course  of  two  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  cover- 
ing the  freshman  and  sophomore  work  of  a  standard  college. 

3.  At  least  five  standard  college-trained  teachers  whose  class- 
room work  should  in  no  case  exceed  twenty  hours  a  week. 

4.  Library  and  laboratory  equipment  adequate  for  conducting 
standard  freshman  and  sophomore  courses. 
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The  Past  and  Future  Work  of  the  Association 

of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 

the  Southern  States* 

CHANCELLOR  J.  H.  KIRKLAND,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  OF  VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  held  its  first  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
6,  1895.  This  is,  therefore,  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting.  Per- 
haps at  this  time  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  review  briefly  the  way  we 
have  come,  to  consider  the  tasks  already  undertaken  and  in  part 
accomplished,  and  to  note  the  work  still  remaining  for  us  to  do. 

It  was  a  small  group  of  men  that  met  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  seventeen  years  ago.  Sixteen  del- 
egates were  present,  representing  twelve  institutions.  No 
speeches  were  made.  There  were  no  outbursts  of  eloquence,  for 
there  was  no  gallery  to  play  to.  But  there  was  much  earnest  dis- 
cussion. A  serious  tone  pervaded  the  gathering.  Men  discussed 
the  educational  situation  in  the  South  with  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity. Each  delegate  spoke  of  his  own  institution,  not  to  laud 
or  magnify,  but  to  set  forth  its  weaknesses  and  its  shortcomings. 
In  considering  the  possible  organization  of  an  Association  it  was 
recognized  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  general  educational  gath- 
ering. Such  needs  were  already  supplied,  and  we  had  no  desire 
to  add  to  the  list.  We  did  have  in  mind  an  annual  gathering 
where  the  peculiar  problems  of  schools  and  colleges  might  be 
discussed  and  illuminated;  but  we  had  also  a  more  distinct  pur- 
pose than  this.  The  new  Association  was  to  be  a  group  of  insti- 
tutions pledged  to  certain  standards.  It  was  a  compact.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Association  was  not  an  honor  but  an  obligation, 
the  observance  of  which  was  not  without  its  inconvenience  and 
cost.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Association  were  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  there  was  a  pledge, 
either  expressed  or  understood,  that  the  provisions  of  the  by- 

*Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
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laws  would  be  observed.  At  the  same  time  care  was  taken  that 
these  provisions  should  be  few  in  number  and  of  reasonable  im- 
port. The  Association  has  never  sought  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  each  institution.  The  colleges  and  universities  con- 
stituting its  membership  represent  varying  types  and  differ  in  a 
score  of  particulars.  The  points  on  which  uniformity  has  been 
demanded  have  been  a  few  essential  principles  accepted  and  ap- 
proved by  all.  We  have  exercised  a  wise  self-restraint,  and  no 
complaint  has  ever  been  made  of  unjust  legislation.  No  insti- 
tution has  ever  withdrawn  from  our  Association  through  a  sense 
of  wrong  done  or  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  our  purposes.  The 
single  withdrawal  of  a  college  once  a  member  was  occasioned  by 
the  increase  in  our  requirements,  and  the  institution  so  with- 
drawing has  continued  to  affiliate  with  us. 

While  our  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  general 
cooperation  in  all  the  work  of  school  and  college,  yet  our  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  one  particular  task,  the  adjustment  of 
the  relationship  between  the  high  school  and  the  college.  At  that 
time  most  colleges  conducted  preparatory  classes.  Students  left 
the  high  school  at  almost  any  stage  of  their  preparation  and  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  college.  If  it  appeared  excusable,  they 
were  admitted  to  the  freshman  class;  if  this  seemed  impossible, 
they  entered  one  of  the  subfreshman  classes.  The  effect  of  such 
a  practice  on  the  schools  can  easily  be  imagined  and,  indeed,  is 
well  remembered  by  most  of  us.  There  was  no  opportunity  left 
for  independent  school  work  of  a  high  grade.  Colleges  and 
schools  competed  for  the  same  students,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
colleges  won  in  too  many  cases.  While  this  state  of  affairs  still 
exists  to  some  extent  among  some  institutions,  there  has  been 
great  improvement  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  To  meet  this 
condition  was  our  first  task.  Our  plan  of  attack  was  along  three 
different  lines. 

In  the  first  place,  a  by-law  was  adopted  prohibiting  all  pre- 
paratory classes.  The  subclasses  in  English,  mathematics,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  so  characteristic  of  every  institution,  were  declared 
intolerable.     This  experiment  had  been  tried  with  marked  sue- 
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cess  at  Vanderbilt  University  seven  years  before  the  organization 
of  the  Southern  Association,  and  Vanderbilt's  experience  was  a 
great  encouragement  to  other  institutions.  Without  this  we 
should  hardly  have  been  bold  enough  to  advocate  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  attendance.  It  was  believed  that  if  a  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  take  such  a  step  their  experience  would  commend  this 
action  to  others.  We  looked  also  to  the  schools  to  bring  some 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  colleges  and  to  throw  their  support  to 
those  institutions  that  left  to  the  schools  a  field  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 

In  the  second  place,  we  undertook  to  define  the  admission  re- 
quirements for  the  freshman  class.  These  requirements  seem 
now  extremely  low;  but  at  that  time  it  was  not  easy  for  many 
institutions  to  meet  them,  particularly  as  no  subclasses  were  left 
to  catch  the  unprepared.  The  requirements  covered  the  subjects 
of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  history.  In  English 
we  accepted  from  the  beginning  the  national  standard,  then 
known  as  the  requirement  of  the  Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  In  Latin  our  require- 
ments measured  about  two  and  a  half  units,  in  Greek,  a  little  less 
than  two,  in  mathematics  one  and  a  half,  and  in  history  one. 
These  amounted  altogether  to  nearly  ten  units,  provided  the  stu- 
dent proposed  to  take  all  these  subjects.  But  no  substitutes  were 
demanded  for  Latin  and  Greek  in  case  the  student  did  not  take 
the  classics.  All  such  students  could  enter  on  five  and  a  half 
units,  and  irregular  students  could  even  be  received  on  English 
and  history  alone,  equal  to  four  units.  No  doubt  these  irregular 
or  nonclassical  students  had  studied  other  subjects,  but  there  was 
no  well-defined  or  accepted  substitute  for  Latin  and  Greek  that 
could  be  counted  on;  therefore  our  Association  made  no  pro- 
vision for  other  subjects  than  those  named. 

In  the  third  place,  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association  were 
required  to  hold  entrance  examinations  of  the  scope  above  indi- 
cated, and  to  print  their  questions,  depositing  copies  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association.  In  this  way  publicity  guaranteed 
security  as  in  the  management  of  the  trusts.     Papers  unreason- 
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ably  easy  were  an  object  of  ridicule.  As  these  papers  went  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  they  offered  a  basis  on  which  the  work  of 
the  college  might  be  appraised.  JSTot  only  the  entering  freshmen 
were  graded  on  these  papers,  but  the  professors  and  the  colleges 
as  well.  Certificates  were  allowed  from  the  beginning.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  examination  of  all  students.  But  it 
was  assumed  that  a  considerable  number  of  students  would  be 
examined.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  high  schools,  public  or  pri- 
vate, it  was  supposed  that  only  a  few  students  would  be  able  to 
bring  satisfactory  certificates.  We  did  not  then  foresee  the  rapid 
growth  of  public  high  schools  and  the  universal  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  teachers  against  the  hardship  and  indignity 
of  entrance  examinations. 

With  these  explanations  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  few 
institutions  were  ready  to  accept  the  regulations  agreed  on. 
Only  six  colleges  entered  into  the  compact — viz.,  Vanderbilt, 
University,  University  of  Worth  Carolina,  Sewanee,  Mississippi, 
Washington  and  Lee,  and  Trinity  College.  Even  these  were  se- 
cured through  concessions.  The  general  requirements  were  not 
to  become  effective  until  September,  1897,  and  the  requirement 
in  Greek  in  1898.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  was  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation brought  into  being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  requirement  in  Greek  never  became 
effective.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  have  Greek  taught  in  our 
schools  so  as  to  enable  us  to  enforce  our  entrance  requirement, 
but  without  success.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Association, 
in  1896,  three  papers  were  presented  on  the  study  of  Greek,  one 
by  Vice-Chancellor  Wiggins,  of  Sewanee.  Even  then  the  sug- 
gestion had  been  made  that  Greek  should  be  begun  in  college, 
but  Dr.  Wiggins  opposed  this  vigorously.  The  next  year  a 
series  of  reports  was  presented  on  the  requirements  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  methods  of  study  in  various  subjects.  That  on 
Greek  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wiggins,  John  M.  Webb,  and 
Bocock.  This  report  declared  that  the  existing  requirement  in 
Greek — viz.,  three  books  of  Anabasis — was  reasonable  and  could 
soon  be  met.     In  the  discussion  President  Kaymond,  of  West 
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Virginia  University,  made  a  strong  plea  for  beginning  Greek  in 
college.  While  we  were  all  discussing  the  reasonableness  of  the 
requirements  in  Greek,  Professor  P.  H.  Saunders,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  was  getting  ready  to  meet  them.  His 
work  was  described  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Association  in 
1899.  Professor  Saunders  gave  courses  in  Greek  to  the  teachers 
of  Mississippi  at  the  summer  normal.  He  also  opened  a  corre- 
spondence course,  and  by  his  personal  influence  secured  pupils 
for  it.  At  the  time  of  his  paper,  in  1899,  forty-four  schools  were 
teaching  Greek  and  thirty-one  had  been  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity in  that  subject.  Twenty-eight  students  met  the  require- 
ment for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  Greek  in  1899,  and 
seven  others  were  only  partially  deficient.  Unfortunately,  Pro- 
fessor Saunders  stood  almost  alone  in  this  work,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Association  were  postponed  year  by  year.  Finally, 
in  1902,  the  Association  adopted  by-laws,  unchanged  in  this 
respect  today,  placing  Greek  with  French  and  German  and 
allowing  all  of  them  to  be  begun  in  college.  In  this  matter  of 
Greek  the  plans  of  the  Association  failed.  We  were  trying  to 
stem  a  tide  too  strong  for  us,  and  wisely  decided  to  yield  to  the 
inevitable  with  grace  and  promptness.  None  the  less  do  we 
admire  and  honor  those  schools  that  still  retain  the  study  of 
Greek  and  those  colleges  that  still  demand  classical  attainments 
for  the  A.B.  degree. 

Let  us  now  consider  other  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
program  of  the  Association  with  passing  years.  At  the  eighth 
annual  meeting,  held  in  1902,  the  requirements  for  admission 
were  revised,  and  French,  German,  and  science  were  introduced. 
Candidates  for  A.B.  offering  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  disturbed 
by  the  new  rules,  but  nonclassical  students  were  now  required  to 
offer  English,  three  units;  mathematics,  one  and  a  half  units; 
modern  languages,  four  units;  history,  one  unit;  science,  one 
unit ;  total,  ten  and  a  half  units.  This  was  approximately  equal 
to  the  demands  made  on  classical  students.  The  demands  made 
on  irregular  students  remained  pitiably  weak,  not  more  than 
five  and  a  half  units. 
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Inasmuch  as  colleges  were  now  allowed  openly  to  furnish  pre- 
paratory instruction  in  French,  German,  and  Greek,  it  was  evi- 
dently impossible  longer  to  enforce  the  first  by-law  which  for- 
bade this  entirely.  This  by-law  was  therefore  amended  by  add- 
ing the  words,  "Except  as  allowed  in  Section  3  below."  At  a 
later  date,  in  1908,  when  the  Association  adopted  the  present 
by-laws  effective  in  1910,  the  rule  was  changed  so  as  to  forbid  a 
regular  preparatory  department  conducted  as  part  of  the  college 
organization.  The  rules  of  the  Association  on  this  point  become 
less  important  as  the  admission  requirements  are  increased.  If 
every  student  entering  college  presented  fourteen  units  without 
condition  or  deficiency  of  any  kind,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
provide  any  measures  against  preparatory  classes  or  depart- 
ments. But  one  main  purpose  of  our  Association  has  always 
been  to  foster  and  protect  high  schools,  and  colleges  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enroll  students  for  the  completion  of  their  high 
school  course,  providing  suitable  classes  for  that  purpose.  The 
spirit  of  our  laws  may  be  thus  interpreted :  No  student  entering 
college  on  less  than  fourteen  units,  satisfactorily  and  completely 
passed,  should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  classes  for  the  sake  of 
making  up  his  conditions  except  in  Greek,  French,  or  German, 
and  no  classes  other  than  these  should  be  maintained  for  that 
purpose. 

In  another  particular  the  rules  of  the  Association  have  suf- 
fered a  change.  At  first  each  institution  was  required  to  print 
its  entrance  examination  papers  and  file  copies  with  the  Secre- 
tary. This  law  is  not  part  of  our  present  requirements.  Two 
causes  have  brought  about  the  change.  Since  May,  1905,  we 
have  printed  a  general  set  of  examination  questions  and  circu- 
lated them  in  the  name  of  the  Association.  Members  of  the 
Association  have  set  these  papers  as  their  own.  But,  in  addition 
to  this  fact  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  abandonment  of  ex- 
aminations as  a  means  of  entering  college.  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  know  just  how  many  students  entered  college  on  ex- 
amination this  year  among  all  our  members.  At  Vanderbilt  we 
have  been  trying  to  hold  to  our  traditions,  but  we  do  so  with 
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increasing  difficulty .  At  present  we  are  falling  back  on  a  com- 
promise measure,  examining  chiefly  on  the  work  of  the  last  year 
and  accepting  certificates  for  the  earlier  years.  This  general 
abandonment  of  the  examining  system  seems  to  make  it  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  longer  to  continue  our  practice  of  print- 
ing examination  papers.  If  these  papers  are  not  used  by  the  col- 
leges there  is  no  sufficient  justification  for  their  publication. 

The  latest  step  in  our  development  as  an  Association  was 
taken  in  1908,  and  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  new  require- 
ments for  admission,  which  became  operative  in  1910.  Every 
institution  now  belonging  to  the  Association  must  now  require 
fourteen  units  for  admission  to  any  degree  course  in  its  literary 
department.  Irregular  students  must  offer  at  least  ten1  units. 
The  Association  now  has  practically  no  other  requirements  than 
these.  Colleges  make  their  own  regulations  as  to  the  specific 
subjects  demanded  and  as  to  their  treatment  of  deficient  students. 
The  Association  does  not  interfere  here  with  regulations.  Still, 
the  way  is  open  for  discussion,  for  counsel,  and  for  warning,  and 
we  may  be  of  service  to  each  other  without  the  enactment  of 
laws.  Certainly  the  question  of  standards  is  affected  distinctly 
by  our  attitude  on  these  points. 

We  have  now  briefly  surveyed  the  progress  we  have  made 
since  the  formation  of  our  Association.  It  has  not  been  star- 
tling, but  it  has  been  steady.  We  have  held  fast  to  our  ideals  and 
we  have  not  gone  backward.  We  have  exercised  a  wholesome 
influence  on  higher  education  in  the  South,  and  we  are  ap- 
proaching national  standards  in  school  and  college  work.  And 
we  shall  not  cease  nor  shall  we  be  satisfied  until  we  attain  them. 

The  task  immediately  before  us  is  the  development  of  a  sen- 
sible, reasonable  system  of  certification.  This  will  require  faith- 
ful work  for  a  number  of  years.  If  all  students  are  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  colleges  on  certificate,  then  it  is  surely  incumbent 
on  us  to  see  that  the  certificate  has  a  definite  meaning,  that  it  is 
in  satisfactory  form,  that  it  is  a  guarantee  of  a  worthy  high 

^Beginning  with  September,  1914,  14  units  are  to  be  required  of  all  students  admitted 
to  college.] 
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school  course  behind  it.  The  list  of  accredited  schools  ought  to 
be  a  roll  of  honor,  and  we  must  make  it  so.  Certificates  con- 
stantly accepted  at  the  present  time  in  fulfillment  of  our  en- 
trance requirements  are  often  meaningless  and  worthless.  But 
there  are  other  tasks  which  await  us,  and  I  make  bold  to  suggest 
some  of  them. 

Our  requirements  for  admission  need  further  amendment  in 
the  near  future.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  claim 
that  we  have  adopted  a  fourteen-unit  standard.  The  significant 
fact  remains  that  students  may  be  and  are  received  on  ten  units.1 
It  is  possible  to  enter  our  freshman  classes  with  less  than  three 
years  of  high  school  work.  Are  we  not  ready  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  minimum  requirements?  Ought  we  to  put  a  premium  on 
the  worst  form  of  college  course — viz.,  the  irregular  course — 
and  invite  callow  youths  to  leave  the  high  school  after  two  years 
to  enter  college?  My  proposition  is  that  no  student  be  received 
whose  certificate  does  not  show  twelve  units  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. No  conditions  or  deficiencies  should  be  allowed  below 
twelve  units.  This  means  at  least  the  completion  of  a  three- 
year  high  school  course.  Between  twelve  and  fourteen  units  is 
the  field  for  conditions,  for  we  must  adhere  to  fourteen  units  as 
the  full  requirement  for  admission.  The  deficiencies  of  any 
entering  student  should  further  be  taken  into  account  in  arrang- 
ing the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  chairman  of  the  entrance 
committee  should  have  authority  so  to  arrange  and  limit  this 
work  that  all  these  deficiencies  be  made  up  during  the  year  and 
before  the  student  is  allowed  to  matriculate  for  his  second  year. 
Let  the  student  thus  deficient  be  treated  as  on  trial  and  only 
partly  a  matriculate.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  represent  his 
college  on  athletic  or  other  teams,  nor  to  join  a  fraternity.  His 
attention  should  be  kept  strictly  to  study  until  he  has  made  good 
his  deficiency.  While  some  of  these  suggestions  are  not  suited 
for  incorporation  in  our  by-laws,  I  fully  believe  that  we  are  now 
ready  to  adopt  an  absolute  minimum  standard  of  twelve  units 
without  conditions  of  any  kind. 

^All  of  Chancellor  Kirkland's  proposed  revisions  were  accepted  in  November,  1913.] 
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I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  in  recommending  schools  and 
colleges  for  membership  in  the  Association  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  have  some  discretion  outside  of  the  few  rigid  re- 
strictions imposed  through  our  by-laws.  There  are  tests  of  elig- 
ibility that  can  not  and  should  not  be  made  into  fixed  enact- 
ments. I  should  also  like  to  see  provision  made  for  receiving 
individuals  as  members  of  the  Association  on  payment  of  two 
dollars  as  an  annual  fee.  This  I  should  do  without  giving  them 
the  right  to  vote  on  constitutional  amendments.  I  would  in- 
crease the  annual  dues  of  colleges  and  universities  to  ten  dollars, 
leaving  schools  to  pay  five  dollars,  as  at  present.  All  these  sug- 
gestions might  be  covered  by  a  few  changes  in  our  constitution, 
as  follows : 

Article  II. 

Section  1.  The  members  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  three 
classes:  First,  colleges  and  universities;  second,  schools;  third,  in- 
dividuals. 

Sec  2.  Election  to  membership  shall  be  only  at  regular  annual 
meetings  and  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
committee  shall  judge  of  the  eligibility  of  an  institution  in  matters 
not  explicitly  covered  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  charac- 
ter and  tone  of  an  institution  are  factors  of  consequence  in  determin- 
ing eligibility. 

Sec  3.  In  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association, 
all  delegates  present  shall  be  entitled  to  vote;  but  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  shall  be  made  only  by  the  first  two  classes 
of  members,  each  having  one  vote. 

Article  VI. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Association,  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars shall  be  paid  by  each  college  or  university,  five  dollars  by  each 
school,  and  two  dollars  by  each  individual  member.  Failure  to  pay 
dues  for  two  years  in  succession  forfeits  membership. 

By-law  3. 

Fourteen  units  are  required  of  all  students  admitted  to  college. 
Conditions  are  allowed  to  the  extent  of  two  units  only,  and  all  condi- 
tions or  deficiencies  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year  in  college. 
College  work  taken  to  remove  conditions  must  not  be  counted  toward 
a  degree.* 


xFor  the  exact  form  in  which  these  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  Association  for 
adoption  in  1913,  see  Minutes,  page  33. 
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The  Southern  Association  has  had  a  creditable  history.  It 
has  held  fast  to  a  definite  line  of  work  and  has  exercised  a  strong 
influence  on  standards  of  higher  education  in  Southern  institu- 
tions. Its  task  is  not  yet  accomplished.  We  can  not  be  true  or 
useful  unless  we  recognize  present  duties  and  present  tasks. 
Some  of  these  have  been  set  before  us  in  this  paper,  and  will 
doubtless  be  met  by  the  Association  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
it  has  undertaken  other  improvements. 


